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1960 LLOYD WARREN FELLOWSHIP - 47th Paris Prize in Architecture 


PRELIMINARY COMPETITION 


A THEME CENTER FOR THE 1964 NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


The preliminary competition was held during the three 
consecutive days February 5 to 8, 1960. From the 
entries submitted each school selected a finalist and 
one or two additional contestants whose work merited 
recognition, to participate in the final competition for 
the fellowship. The finalists (designated by *) were 
awarded the NI AE Trophy. 


COMPETITORS FOR THE FINAL COMPETITION 


A&M College of Texas 
* Dale J. Hutton 
Fred E. Ludwig 
James F. Vickery 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
George H. Allan 


Georgia Institute of Technology 
James B. Alderman 


Iowa State College 
Gerald I. Anderson 


Kansas State University 
Giedre Mary Bulota 
* Stan W. Hansen 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Norman Drucker 
John J. Whelan, Jr. 


Miami University 
* Eric Nyros 


North Carolina State College 
* Lloyd G. Walter, Jr. 
William E. Valentine 


Oklahoma State University 
H. J. Barclay 
Michael H, Trower 
Hugh W. Brown 


Pennsylvania State University 
T. Litzenberger 
Robert A. Ray 


University of Illinois 
* J. Stroud Watson 
J. Coleman Steerin 
Thomas J. Bartuska 


University of Notre Dame 
Charles Petrungaro 
Thomas P. Quint 
William F. Thrall 


University of Southern California 
* Thomas W. Benton 
Bernard Judge 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
John H. Hunton 


Washington University 
Bernard Bortnick 
Robert Vickery 


Unaffiliated: 
* Bernard Steinberg, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Michael Brill, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Samuel W. Williams, Tucson, Arizona 
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1960 LLOYD WARREN FELLOWSEIP - 47th Paris Prize in Architecture 


FINAL COMPETITION 


A _ THEME CENTER FOR THE 1964 NEW YORK WORID'S FAIR 


JURY OF AWARD ~- May 5, 1960 


John J. Carlos Caleb Hornbostel Morris Lapidus 
Giorgio Cavaglieri B. Sumner Gruzen Gillet Lefferts, Jr. 
Lathrop Douglass Santiago Iglesias dohn C. B. Moore 
Jose A, Fernandez Sidney L. Katz Hugh N, Romney 
PARTICIPANTS - 28 entries 

Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas Pennsylvania State University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Syracuse University 

Georgia Institute of Technology University of Illinois 

Iowa State College University of Notre Dame 

Kansas State University University of Southern California 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Miami University, Oxford, O. Washington University 

North Carolina State College Unaffiliated: Mt. Kisco, N.¥., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Oklahoma State University Tucson, Arizona 


AWARDS 


Lloyd Guy Walter, Jr., North Carolina State College 
1960 Lloyd Warren Fellowship, 47th Paris Prize in Architecture 


ist Alternate, $500. - Bernard Steinberg, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
srd Prize, $250. - William E. Valentine, North Carolina State College 


Regional Prizes $100.: J.B. Alderman, Georgia Institute of Technology 
M.H. Trower, Oklahoma State University 
F. E. Ludwig, A & M. College of Texas 
J.S. Watson, Jr., University of Illinois 
S. W. Williams, Tucson, Arizona 


REPRODUCTIONS 

# 15 L. G. Walter, Jr., North Carolina State College 1860 Fellowship (3 plates) 
# 16 WB. Steinberg, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 1st Alternate (3 plates) 
# 17 W. E. Valentine, North Carolina State College 3rd Prize (3 plates) 
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REPORT OF THE JURY 


‘BY MORRIS LAPIDUS 
| 
This year's Paris Prize presented an unusual op- 
‘portunity at the beginning of the Sixth Decade of the 
“Twentieth Century to test the architectural winds 
and perhaps to foresee dimly the direction which 

: architecture would take for the closing decades of 
this century. No problem could possibly have forced 
the contestants to peer into the future as much as 
the design of a Theme Center for the 1964 New York 
World's Fair. Although not all World Fairs have 
set a pattern for architectural development, a 
number of Fairs have profoundly influerced the 
-architecture of their succeeding epochs. 


The London Fair of 1851 produced as its most im- 
portant work, and perhaps as its theme, the Crystal 
Palace. Here for the first time, for the whole world 
to see, was a structures of metal and glass, which, in 
‘spite of its Victoria: icing, foretold in no uncertain 
terms our rew arcaitecture even up to the Seagram 
Building of Mies van der Rohe. Here were the un- 
mistakable clues of what was to come. Axzother im- 
portant milestone is found in the Eiffel Tower of the 
Paris Exposition of 1839. Here again was a glimse 
into the future and a clue of what was to come. Steel 
was veing used to create monumental height which 
iound its reflection in the skyscrapers of the early 
Twentieth Century. Unfortunately, no other World 
Fairs seem to have poirted a direction as clearly 
as these two. ft is true that the Chicago Fair of 
ie set a pattern of architecture which lasted for 

er fifty years, except for Sullivan's Transportatioa 
piiiding which, unfortunately, was not appreciated 
at that time. The gleaming classic and renaissance 
‘palaces so captured the imagination of this courtry 
that it took fifty years of dedicated efforts of far- 
seeing architects to eventually eradicate these ana- 
chronisms. The lest two Fairs in this country, those 
at Chicago and New York, were both highly unsuc- 
cessful in that they created no lasting impression, 
either good or bad. Both of them were extensions 
of country fairs with notaing that was of lasting value 
architecturally. The Perisphere and Trylon were 
merely symbols with a tricky name easily recognized 
anc soon forgotten. 


h 


This year's Paris Prize Problem was the design of 
\the Theme Center for the New York World's Fair 

of 1964. As such, the problem implied that the con- 
testants would design a structure which in some way 
would presage the world we hoped for ard the archi- 
tecture we might live with. The theme of the Fair 

is going to_be "Peace Through Understanding", which 
of course, would be a difficult problem to interpret 


as a pure building structure. The problem, there- 
fore, seemed to indicate a struciural innovatioa 
as the Crystal Palace and tle Eiffel Tower were 
structural innovations, which would express visually 
and graphically the boundless freedom we can en- 
joy in our structures because of our greater know- 
ledge of strength of materials, as well as a thorougi: 
understanding of strains and stresses. In short, the 
designer could avail himself of any structural system, 
any shape structure, anythiag which could reasonably 
be built. At the same time, he could create an emo- 
tional impact because cf the dramatic quality of the 
Theme Center and the daring extremes to which a 
structure could be carried. Another importart factor 
was the desiga of a structure so recognizable and so 
impressive that even a chilc could long remember 

the form and probably even be able to sketch it. The 
space surrounding the focal form or structure was 

to be of sucht a nature that its pe Sa would be, 
not only impressive, but the kind of space wzich could 
be described graphically by a layman as a lasting 
impression. Above all, the entire Theme Center, 
aside from al! of the factors mentioned above, might 
well be so simple and impressive that it could be 
easily recognized all over tie world as the symbcl 
and the theme oi the Fair itself. Though ret so stated 
explicitly in the program, this seemed to be the es- 
sence of the probiem. 


J ust 
» US v 


The 1960 Lloyd Warren Fellowsnip winner, - 

Lloyd G. Walter, Jz., North Carolina State College - 
seemed to have captured everything that this program 
scemed toimply. Here was a dramatic structure set 
in a dramatic space. The structural forms, though 
huge, are certainly elementary and present no unusal 
enginesring problem. The oval plaza, with its circu- 
lar secessed amphitheatre, has molded space into a 
beautiful form, The interlaciag geometric lines seem 
to leave geometry behind and create a poetic and 
rhythmical arrangement of areas. 


The building, itself, with its two interwoven outer 
and inner shell, would create not only a tremendous 
visual impact when seen from the ground, but more 
important, would create new and novel concepts of 
space and vistas within and without the building. 
Pedestrians circling the various levels, on which all 
of the elements of the program were located, would 
see across the entire inner open space somewnat in 
the manner of the Frank Lloyd Wright Guggenheim 
Museum. looking from the various platforms out 
at the Fair, one would inceed seem to be suspended, 
because the building recedes from the floor level and 
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literally leaves the spectator suspended in space. On 
the top-most observation level there would be two 
dramatic views - towards the inside of the building 
looking down into a vortex of tremendous activity, 
and towards the outside, almost floating on a 
circular platform, one could look straight down for 

a magnificent view of the plaza and the Fair with 
apparently no solid structure underfoot. Lastly, 

the circular arrangement would be ideal for Fair- 
goers, because they would start at one point, circle 
the entire exhibit area to the point of beginning, and 
then, ascending either elevators or stairs, go to 

the next level, so that without any special serse of 
direction or knowledge of plan, the visitor would be 
sure to see everything on every floor. The circle, 
indeed, would avoid confusion as to whether the space 
had beea viewed before, because the path of travel is 
continuous from starting point to finishing point at 
each level. The final touch to the entire structure is 
the dome, which, though as old as Roman times, in 
this case is lightly suspended over the huge spread 
of the building. The visitor entering the building and 
looking up through the expanding levels of circles 
would receive a sensation of enclosed space unlike 
any other building ever attempted. 


It might be said in conclusion that beside an imagi- 
native design, the presentation shows a thorough 
grasp of draftsmarship, which is something rare in 
student competition these days. 


The ist Alternate, 2nd Prize - Bernard Steinberg 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. - was selected because of its al- 
most poetic quality. The use of water and lacey 
Buckminister Fuller tracery, as a sort of jewel box 
into which the elements of the Theme Center are set, 
would indeed form a most unusual impression on the 
viewer. Each of the areas, as called for in the pro- 
gram, are separated from the other, and yet, acces- 
sibility would be quite simple. Here again, the view- 
er is literally suspended in space on platforms float- 
ing above a lagoon, yet enclosed by a tracery, which 
would create a sense of space within a space. It was 
felt that thcuga this presentation was most imagina- 
tive, no one would leave the Fair with a clear concept 
of what the building really looked like. It might be 
said that here structure was used to create an emo- 
tion, and the emotion would be long remembered, al- 
though the form and the structure would be soon for- 


JUDGING _A PARIS PRIZE 


By Joseph Judge 


They are judging the Paris Prize tonight - an air 
of restrained excitement prevades the hall as the 


gotten, because it would be difficult to remember si 
ephemeral a form. Although brilliantly conceived, 
the drawing seemed to lack fine draftsmanship whic) 
one expects in an important competition. 


The Third Prize was awarded to W. E. Valentine, 
North Carolina State College - whose design was | 
rather daring in corcept and quite different from | 
what one might expect in a Theme Center for a 
World's Fair. Usually one expects all of the broad | 
avenues of the Fair to concentrate on the central 
theme, ard conversely, the main plaza radiating to 
all parts of the Fair. In this particular instance, | 
the contestant created a plaza somewhat reminiscen, 
of the Piazza San Marco in Venice. Here all avenue 
would be stopped by a low structure which would su 
round three sides of the rectangular plaza. The en- 
closing building is raised from the ground, so that | 
there is complete vision from all avenues of approai 
but only a low-level vision. All of the facilities 
called for in the program, other than the viewing 
platform, are on the second level of the enveloping | 
structure suspended above the ground. Rising from 
the spacious plaza we find a lace-like tower whose | 
prime function is to act as the focal point of the Fail 
and from whose top-most level an excellent view of 
the Fair could be had. In this design there is a 
directness and simplicity, which was admired by the 
judges, although they felt that the departure was too 
radical for a World Fair. It was conceded, however 
that the plaza would be a restful and delightful area | 
as a contrast to the hustle and bustle of the rest of 
the fairgrounds. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that nearly all of thr 
contestants were experimenting with new forms and 
new concepts of architecture. The influence of such 
men as Saarinen and Yamasaki and Buckminster Full 
were most evident. The few examples where the Int, 
national School or the Miesian School were adhered t 
seemed to come off rather badly. If these designs al 
any indication of things to come in architecture, thet 
we may indeed look for a freedom, an emotionalism 
and a sersualism in architecture bora of a mature 
understanding of structural forms and a desire to 
create once and for all buildings freed from the cea- 
turies-old concept of the post and lintel, or in more 
modern terms, the rectilinear structural frame. 


judges, most of them practicing architects invited 
for the occasion, pause thoughtfully before the 
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a THE THEME CENTER SHOULD BEA 
STRUCTURE OF K PERMANENT 
NATURE WHICH MAY BE USED IN 
THE FUTURE ABS AN INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL GENTER TO FURTHER 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


o THE STRUCTURE MUST BE A LANOM ARK 
MOT ONLY FOR THE FAIR BUT FOR THE 
AREAS SURROUNDING IT AB WELL 


° THE SHAPE (9 DETERMINED BY THE NEED 
FOR A LARGE UNIFIED INTERIOR SPACE, OBSERVATION 
OF THE FAIR AND IT® SURROUNDINGS, AND THE 
DESIRE FOR A DENSE OF SHELTER OVER THE 
PLAZA 
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STRUCTURE 


A THE MAJOR STRUCTURE 18 couPosED OF 
TwO CONCENTRIC LATTICE - SKINS, 
EACH GENERATED BY STRAIGHT-LINE ELEMENTS 
TO FORM HYPERBOLOID BHAPES 


“i 


e TRIANOULATION IS THE BASIS FOR THE RIGIDITY 
OF ALL MAJOR STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
FLOORS, SKIN, AND DOME 


° A DOME 18 USED TO PROVIDE A LiOHT- 
WEIOHT SOLUTION TO THE PROOLEM OF 
COVERING THE LARGE INTERIOR SPACE 


° MAJOR FORCES ARE AS SHOWN 1m THE 
DIAGRAM BELOW 


TENSION RINGS. 
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ARTS 


A THE THEME CENTER ITSELF 18 A ScULP- 
TURAL ELEMENT, EXPRESSING THE NEED FOR 
THREE DIMENSIONAL THOUGHT IN ARCHITECT~ 
URE AS WELL AS IN SCULPTURE. 


& THE PLAZA ITSELF WOULD BE A COLORFUL 


MOSAIC AS SEEN FROM THE THEME CENTER 
SITE PLAN 
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ious student submissions. Indeed, the stakes 
are high enough to make the occasion a serious one 
with a first prize of $5C00 for a year's travel and 
study tor some fortunate youth, not to mention the 
fame that goes with it. The other prizes are less. 


There are whispered consultations as the judging 
architects are grouped into two juries and the work 

evaluating the 28 entries hegins. The entries are 
aso divided into two parts. Each jury will examine 

half selecting those of outstanding or "hold" value. 
The second jury will re-exemine the first jury's 
group and vice versa, so that each problem is viewed 
and reviewed. Finally, the juries will combine and 
from the "hold" problems, the grueling task of pre- 
miating the best ones will begin. 


First verbal reactions of the judges are so pointed, 
so pertinent and so revealing that we repeat some 

of the stronger ones. The quoted reactions are those 
of individual jurors and are rarely unanimous. 


Let us listen to the jury on problem #5 (all names 
and identifying marks are concealed to insure anon- 
ymity so that the judges have no way of knowing 
either the contestants identity nor his school). No 5 
is a scaring steel tower in a great plaza surrounded 
on three sides by a low flat structure of vast scale. 
Some jury reactions: "Central symbol arresting 
and admirable." "Enclosed plaza gets you away 
from the morass of people and gives you surcease 
from the milling throng." but "Major access from 
one side only is a deterrant."' "It suggests being 
placed at one end of the Fair and not in the center." 


Here is problem #27, which consists of ingeniously 
conceived islands of interest, roofed by a hugh crys- 
tal. "Strong symbolism and logic, thoroughly de- 
veloped" "Concept brilliant'’ but "plan congested." 
"Almost beyond reality, suggests uplift of the human 
race.'' "Suggests the epigram 'the seas tuat divide 
are the seas that unite'."' 


Problem #6, a massive flower-like tower evokes 
much comment, "Challenging and imaginative", 
"Great ergineering concept", "Shows great promise 
in student." Was the jury rescient? Did the jurors 


BOOKS 


"Acronyms Dictionary" published by Gale Research 
Co., Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan, has an 


editorial introduction preceding the individual list- 

ings tracing the origin, historical development and 

‘Current status of acronym usage. DEW (Distant 

Es Warning), MUTT (Military Utility Tactical 
ruck). 


sense that the student would, by the end of the even- 
ing be awarded first prize? Because #6 did finally 
win it. Other remarks on #6: "Rates near top in 
plen thirking." "Great soaring quality." "Exciting 
view from below as under a great bridge." Only 
the workability of the elevators is questioned. 


Problein #11. A cleerly delineated winglike 
structure: "Clear and beautiful drawing, especially 


the site plan", "Good forms, good plan", but “forms 
are in conflict", "Has potential for future develop- 
ment", ‘Regional in character, " "Six global divi- 


sions clearly statec." 


Problem #1: "An exhibit building and not a theme 
building", ‘Each floor gives a fascinating view of 
the other floors and terraces." 


Problem #19: "Admirable in that modules ere clear- 
ly discernable." "Exciting rendering. " 


Problem #26: A poweriul pyramidal structure. 
"Pyramid form clear and impressive" but "under - 
ground plan questionable, '' 'Would such a structure 
ke suitable for a Fair ??' 'Would elevators serve?" 
"Escalators are well conceived. " 


Problem #20: ''Well presented", "Good central 


theme", "Good forms", Exciting Interiors", but 
'oesna't look its size", "Outside silhouette unfor- 
tunate", "Can't see top of structure except from 
distance. "' 


Problem #28: A crystalline structure of many levels. 
"Most imaginative", "Most spectacular", but ''Not 
well presented", "Different levels might lead to 
contustion", 'Acdequacy of restaurant space gues- 
tioned, " 


The winnowing process gradually narrows the numoer 
of contenders: excitement mounts as the quantity of 
surviving problems dwindles. Finally the winner is 
selected, then second, third prizes and soon. The 
identity concealing devices are removec and the 
embaitled and speat judges spend the rest of their 
time discovering and sometimes marveling at the 
new generation of embryo architects. 


a 


"The Kremlin" by David Douglas Duncan published 
by New York Graphic Society, is a lavish and excit- 
ing book which records the first and only time that 
unrestricted color photography has ever been per- 
mitted within the Moscow Kremlin. Obtainable 
from the International Publications, Inc. 801 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL CLIENT 


and the CHANCE FOR 


BY RICHARD NEUTRA 


The architect of today is enmeshed in the mass 
transactions which, from Brasilia to Chanderigah, 
from Tema Ghana, the new seaport, to Moravian 
Ostawa, Stalingrad, Peking, characterize our age 
on both sides of the political curtain. It is just and 
befitting the architectural profession to serve in 
this accomodation of mankind at large, to serve, in 
other words, man the species - man and all his 
activities - generically speaking. To house the 
masses in projects totalling hundreds of millions 

of square meters annually in USSR and USA, belongs 
to the statistical numerology of our time and requires 
a hectic activity. 


Yet, apart from this moral task which, after the 
patronage of princes, the liberal and the marxist 
cypes of society alike have alloted to the architect 
and urbanist, there is for him also another contem- 
porary and future assignment through scientific con- 
viction and curiosity concerned with the mutational 
potential of the individual. I am myself convinced 
that post Darwinism evolutionary hypothesis ascribe 
to the individual a significance which the architect 
must observe and respect by his clinical experience. 


The architect of tomorrow is also a loving and pas- 
sionate investigator of the individual and of "bio- 
logical individuality", of which today so much has 
become known by systematic research. 


After having designed vast housing projects, a 
multitude of schoolrooms, colleges, kindergartens, 
office buildings and shops, business centers for 
many consumers and sales personnel, even several 
complete communities - I feel that my qualifications 
- if I have any - stem only from my actual exper- 
ience and concrete individual clients of flesh and 
blood. The contemporary and future architect, like 
the dentist of this day, has to see individual patients, 
open individual niouths, observe specific teeth, di~ 
agnose specific cavities and fill them appropriately. 
This dentist will, by studious induction, find com- 
mon denominators and check scientifically large 
control groups. 
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INDIVIDUAL CURIOSITY 


I too like to go on with individual domestic projects 
with watching the man and woman who bring me 
their trust and believe I can make them happy ever 
after, or at least for the amortisation period when 
all debts will be paid off and life will be free and 
clear! Like a portraitist - even one who is a non- 
objective artist - I will have to plumb the depth of 
their individuality, projecting and extrapolating 
their biological pattern of growth and aging into the 
future, and foresee, as best I can, avoidance of 
conflicts in store, even for children and, often 
enough, grandchildren. Unless I do so, I might be 
a fine technologist, but I must know strains and 
stresses - not only in steel and concrete - but with 
in human skins, unless I am awakened and have 
trained myself to this fascinating physiological tas] 
by inborn empathy and by contemporary | 
systematics, I shall hardly have begun to serve 
and aid them as the architect of their future ease 
and happiness. 


Observational curiosity, clinical experience, is 
eminently contemporary and I, in my type of societ 
have found no other chance to keep my feet on the 
ground of physiological actuality than to listen to 
individual calls. They have come from artisans, 
small employees, school teachers and affluent 
bourgeois. To me they all have been, not so much 
economically. stratified, but organically diversified 
I have studied their sensorial endowments, sensi- 
tivities, propensities and deficiencies. I have 
given my observation to their instantaneous and 
their delayed responses. And ninety-sight per cen 
or even more, of my case histories have a happy 
ending, if the subjective report of my large and 
mixed client group, in different geographical loca- 
tions, can be trusted. 


It gives me courage in tackling mass accommodatic 
projects, like theatres, hospitals, hotels, museum 
visitor centers in nature preserves, zoological gar 
dens, or what have you. Man, woman and child, a 
Tt meet them first in domestic projects, are always 
the consumers for any project I‘-have ever undertak 
or shall ever have the courage to tackle. 


' The most important part of a town or city is its 
housing for here the inhabitants spend by far the 
most important part of their lives, and much more 

_ time than they spend anywhere else. As corrobo- 

rated by many books written on the subject, his 

er | house or apartment is a symbol of many things to 
a man and has the deepest effect on his life, his 

sense of achievement, his peace of mind, his 

ability to relax and his sense of enjoyment of at- 
tractive surroundings. The inverse effects are 
seen most strikingly in slums where the sense of 
| futility, of hopelessness drives many to violence, 
organized crime and where the lack of attractive 
surroundings results in a brutal callousness to- 

¢} wards such surroundings as there may be. Some- 

times this callousness is so deeply ingrained that 
when these unfortunkte people are moved to modern 
housing developments, they deface walls, use cor 
ridors, stairs and even elevators as water closets. 
Windows and doors are broken and the gardens are 
littered with garbage. An attitude different from 
underprivileged people living outside cities who 
perhaps may neglect their property but whatever 
the attitude, it is different from the wilful vicious 
harm mentioned above. 


It must be said that much good work has been done 
by the Federal Government in providing money and 
standards for building public housing for low and 
middle income groups and in providing billions for 
F.H.A. Housing Loans. Much sterling work has 
been done by able and devoted public officials in 
the housing field. Unfortunately, we again meet 
the old patching up under the euphemistic name of 
Urban Renewal. A mess cannot be cleaned up by 
tidying up the edges which is about all urban renew- 
aldoes. It certainly never gets to the heart of the 
problem. There are so many weaknesses in pre- 
sent day housing, some unwittingly created, some 
wilfully. Choice of sites for purely political rea- 
sons, a choice shown in some cases to be the re- 
sult of connivance of realtors and officials. Ina 
report on housing issued by the New York State 
Division of Housing, Professor J. F. Calbreath 
Burdis of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute states- 
f "The turmoil of urban renewal must be 
rated at human level, giving some common deno- 
minations of understanding for the architect, en- 


"Ah, when shall all men's good be each man's rule ... 


i 
| THE CHALLENGE OF TOWN PLANNING - PART I 


| HOUSING BY GEORGE BEIERS 


" Tennyson 


gineer and planner - at least this will point out the 
real client - the occupier of public housing. 

"This area of concern must also embrace 
the relocation process of erforced eviction from 
known and accepted environment, an eviction which 
in esseace should be humane." 


According to Mr. Burdis: "There exists a rigid, 
narrow minded, overcontrolled, red-tape ensnarl- 
ed legislative program which is producing housing 
and administrative management quite alien to rea- 
sonable and accepted housing norms. Under the 
aforementioned general policy ‘functional’ and 
(more dubious) 'architectural' theories have been 
jelled, rigidly formalized, and constantly applied, 
ignoring basic social needs and the subtler aesthe- 
tic values. There are now more unsanitary, over- 
crowded, dilapidated slum homes in New York 
State (and the U.S.) than there were beiore the 
start of Public Housing .... Public Housing is 
merely an extension of a much larger problem - 
housing for the population along a lize of standards 
that are comparable with our other living habits. 

It is hard to understand why, when we're so con- 
scious of living better, that we have let the housing 
inventory slip to such a low standard of quality and 
quantity. Why is housing so intangible to the 
people that are entrusted with the State's welfare? 
... How much longer can cities hang on without a 
program that will prevent and build back from a 
decaying cancer that can only destroy?" 


On the subject of public housing, Mr. Burdis ad- 
vances the following thought: "If, instead of rent, 
the occupants were actually buying shares in their 
housing unit and the surrounding project, that would 
entitle them eventually to full ownership, public 
housing would become more successful. The sense 
of ownership would encourage better treatment of 
the project and self-educate the tenants at all age 
levels in good community living ...." 


While one may or may not agree with this last 
thought, it must be conceded that it underlines the 


fact that human beings must feel some proprietary 


relationship to their abode, not a sense of a tenant 
at the mercy of a public body. 
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Secondly, it is interesting to note in the same re- 
port that Mr. Burdis,a professor in one of the 
state's most highly respected iastitutions, found 
that housing cannot be disentangled from town 
planning, 


A further weakness of low income public housing 

is the income limit; if a man by hard work and 
intelligence raises his income to as little as $4000 
per year, he may be moved out. In many cases he 
cannot find anything as good as public housing for 

a price he can afford,with the result that for his 
hard work and intelligence he is forced to leave his 
well-heated apartment with its hot water and eleva- 
tor and move to a cold water walkup. This has an- 
other ugly facet, that of putting a premium on self 
improvement for people in public housing and hold- 
ing down that area to a low class area which is 
against the very principles of American life. To 
actually segregate by income is just as undemo- 
cratic as any other form of segregation, and it is 
interestiag to quote here from a talk on a particu- 
lar town-plan given by Georges Candilis, a world 
famous French architect and town plamier ir. 
describing a large housing development: 

"At the beginning we had to consider not 
only the integration of the two populations, the old 
and the new, but also the technical hierarchy. At 
the atomic energy plant there are the scientists, 
the engineers, the technicians, the foremen and the 
workers. Should there be separate localities for 
the engineers and the workers? There were, as 
may be imagined, a good many discussions about 
this, but in the end this sort of discrimination was 
abandoned and the criterion adopted was the size of 
the family, the large family getting a larger dwel- 
ling and the small family a smaller one. I am happy 
to say that there is no segregation of any hierarchic 
character; it is on a human basis." 


The income limitation leads to another unfortunate 
aspect of public low income housing, in that it 
tends to lower standards rather than raise them 

for the following reason. Most slums are in areas 
which were good middle income areas.some were 
even high income areas, such as in the Boston, 
Boulevard area in Detroit... Many similar areas 
exist in Philadelphia, Boston, New York and other 
cities. In all these cities, large areas of real 
estate once valuable, producing high taxes for the 
city, have deteriorated, slums have grown and are 
perpetuated as low income areas by public housing. 
Furthermore, this potentially highly valuable land 

is taken off the tax rolls but continues to require city 
services such as roads, water, police, firemen. The 
whole thing seems to be somewhat of a Mad Hatters 
Tea Party. A solution would be to move low income 


housing to outer suburbs compensated by cheap trans 
portstion to all parts of the city. Such location would 
overcome first, the present unfortunate practice of 
evicting many tenants who not yet having a new apart- 
ment to go to, move off and start slums elsewhere. 
Secondly, the play space is rarely adequate in the 
new developments, witness the teen-age gang fights 
for the "turf" of these small spaces. In the outer 
suburbs large playing sreas could economically be 
made available. Thirdly, the cleared slums could 
be redeveloped fo be a good return to the city. The 
idea that the city should not make any money on these 
land deals does not make sense. Surely if areas are 
redeveloped with public moxey the public is entitled 
to the profit made due to the increased value of the 
land when it is sold to private enterprise for specu- 
lative development. Town planning must be financial 
ly sound if it is to succeed. Good town planning im- 
proves land values but it must also have some ways 
of adding reverues to the city. 


trangely enough ii one happens to be a plain ordinary 
citizen earning $5C00 and up one does not even have 
the small garden areas provided by the city around 
low income housing developments or an apartment as 
well lit or ventilated. The more expensive middle 
income apartments overlook the street (and the noise) 
the less expensive (low cost ones seem non-existent) 
look on to a light area. However, one does have the 
privilege of paying taxes to finance the low income 
housing since someone has to pay. Generally speak- 
ing private developers have shown themselves unable 
to provide good housing for the middle income groups. 
This is not to say it should be done by a public body, 
but a combination of public finances and privately 
owned construction appears to be the best solution, 
(this combination in Sweden has produced some of 

the best housing to be seen which rates highly for its 
soundness structurally, aesthetically and sociologically 


Very apropos ,the following excerpt is quoted from j 
a recent article of James L. Holton, World-Telegram 
Real Estate Editor: ''New York State Housing Com- 
missioner James William Gaynor, appearing before 
the housing subcommittee of the Senate banking and 
currency committee in Washington, gave his indorse- 
ment of the Clark-Javits bill providing for more fed- 
eral support to middle-income housing in the cities. 
"Our greatest lack is a program to stimu- 
late more housing in urban centers for that portion 
of the middle-income group whose earnings are just 
above the traditianal public housing market, " Mr. 


Gaynor stated." 


With regard to middle income housing it seems 
appropriate to mention the Architectural Forum in 
its current May number, describes two very inter- 
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esti rojects. One, ihe Lafayette pro‘ect in ae eR J : ; ‘ 
Detroit and the other Chatanm Village in Pittsburgh, Wnt afvinge the power of awe Med crops 
the first is.a development by a flamboyant real estate .othoy than a.copyiinating difluense.to hety.eaol 
| operator using a big name designer who has not had Se es hi i i Rp og Bi 
great experience in housiug or town planning. A o ese bodies provide a better life for tne citizens 
scheme had been previously worked ou* by a group who are paying their salaries. 
of Detroit people, a scheme which had a much more 
human scale. However, the group was not able to 
raise the necessary funds. A real estate operator 
took over and the scheme of course had to be rede- 
signed to suit him. This situation parallels others 
| where a good plan was worked out by town planners 
but before it could be put into action - it had to be 
| changed to suit the real estate developers. The 
Lafayette scheme did not benefit by the change. 
Chatham Village is an interesting contrast. From 
the point of appearance, the buildings were built in 
a rather prosaic style of thirty years ago, but with 
every effort to avoid monotony. The important dif 
ference however, is that Chatham was designed by, 
among others, Clarence Stein,one of the country's 
leading town planners, and was designed around 
people with their needs as a community first ia im- 
portance. The result is that Chatham has been 109% 
occupied since its inception (except for a slight drop 
_ during some depression years) whereas, ene 
Lafayette has rented its high rise apariments (which | : 
Lin is case are probably “oly Sates etal in Detroit) Ale pli vid itor aoe Cae plete , 
i arts + sti aa ; 
| ; Bne-third of the houses are still unso not mean that it will have best land use, traffic 
_ The question of integration has been blamed for access, solution of sociological needs, etc. Un- 
the failure but this is doubtful as many citizens fortunately town planning is not a business paying 
have been attracted to the development by the chal- a percentage and for this reason not interesting to 
lenge of this very aspect. All in all one feels that many, but is an undertaking which over the years 


In summary it is fast becoming a question not of 
what to do but how to get it done. If half the money 
spent on space developments for doubiful returas 
were made available for housing and town planning 
we would be so happy we probably would lose our 
desire to emigrate to Venus. 


Here it is advisable to say what is meant by master 
plan. A master plan should be aa overall plan of 
development so that as the city develops its vari- 
ous areas improvs rather than deteriorate. At 

the moment the lack of integration of the main 
forces of development makes it inevitable that large 
areas deteriorate. It may appear the real estate 
interests are unduly criticized in these articles. 
The criticism is not of them but of the circum- 
stances which make them responsible for the de- 
velopment and planning of large sections of cities. 
Realtors are people who buy and sell land and 
buildings for a legitimate profit. A respected and 


most of the difficulties encountered are the result pays larger and larger dividends to the citizens. 
of a designer with insufficient experience ia towr 
planning. As mentioned in a previous article our cities are 


completely out-of-date, planned for a horse and 

Last but not least is the new development of private buggy era when one person in an hundred or so 
one family houses. These spread over the subur- owned a buggy. Now we have one automobile for 
ban areas. Where they are around the nucleus of about six people and we have buildings on the 

_ an established town or city, the main problems are same streets five times the original number of 
the monotony due to lack of large green areas, parks stories, large scale housing built today is built 
and recreation spaces. But where suburbia has on ideas of thirty to fifty years ago. The whole 
developed ata high speed and out of proportion to conception of a city must change everybody knows. 
the original nucleus, a chaotic state arises suchas The present layouts do not work and are working 
exists in Los Angeles. Growth will always have its less and less well. Housing is.the same , the 
problems, but most of the problems of housing will | whole conception of this important facet of a city 
be overcome when cities are developed ou the basis must change from blocks of barrack-like boxes 
of a master plan which can be planned ahead. With to something attractive and planned so that the 
modern research methods it is comparatively easy sociological needs of the inhabitants are fulfilled. 
to forecast accurately population growth for at 


least twenty-five years ahead. Housing can be Excerpt from a Yerbury Foundation Lecture by 
planned together with other elements of the town Georges Candilis (sometime collaborator of le 
or city so as to give most satisfactory use to the Corbusier) on "A New Town in France, Bagnols- 
people who live in the town. Sur-Ceze", 
"For economic reasons we want to give our 
_ The master plan unfortunately is regarded with (continued on page 56) 
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THE MOTIVATIONS OF TASTE 


IN A DEMOCRACY 


BY JOHN D. TURNER, Architecture 4, University of Manitoba 


Editor's Foreword 


On a visit to Paris, in a record store where I went to buy some French popular recordings, 


I was impressed by the number of French people buying American recordings. 


The following article 


by Mr. Turner mentions many things as being indigenous to North America, but really these things 


are common to the Western world. 
of choice to the extent that,taste is important. 


I say western world as the remainder does not have the freedom 
The article mentions the status given by a Countess 


Mara tie, but how many times is one struck by the vacuous unintelligent young man in England who 
is accepted merely because he happens to be wearing the tie of a well known public school! Mr. Turner 
mentions a clothes fad, well the women of all countries have been genuflecting for quite a few centuries 


to Paris fashions some of which have been a little silly to say the least. 
Modern civilization attempts to control in men the most powerful 
It is little wonder that there are the aberrations which most cer- 


but really a most misunderstood one. 
force on earth, that of procreation. 


tainly occur in all countries although in different forms. 


Sex-repression is a slick word 


As for American houses "conforming" 


this is not a fair statement as there is great diversity. On the other hand there is nothing more dreary 
and soul destroying than the suburbias of London and Paris. 


However, we believe Mr. Turner does express his criticism in the hope of doing good. He is a student 
with an outstanding record and we would like to have more student articles showing individual thought. 
Last but not least we should remember that without criticism we would all be squatting in some cave 
wearing skins instead of our Countess Mara or Old Harrovian ties. 


(Mr. Turner was born in Edmonton, Alberta in 
1937; has held five scholarships and received 
numerous prizes in architecture, expects to gra- 
duate from the University of Manitoba this year. ) 


THE CONCEPT OF TASTE 


Taste may be defined as the individual's 
faculty for discerning beauty or quality 
in a work of 


Taste may be defined as the individual's faculty 
for discerning beauty or quality ina work or 
action. This report will be concerned primarily 
with the motivations of like and dislike, selection 
and seclusion as they exist in the minds and feel- 
ings of the people living "The American way of 
life, '' itself a matter of taste. It will attempt to 
examine the myriad roots, rational and irrational 


(concluded from page 55) 


buildings a life of fifty years, but in fifty years they 


will be completely out-of-date. We are living at a 


time when almost everything, by the time it has been 


manufactured and distributed, is out-of-date. Our 
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of the cultural pattern of North America in the 
mid-twentieth century. As such, it is not con- 
cerned with universal aesthetic criteria, if indeed 
any can be stated, but rather with the changing 
standards of pleasure, beauty and utility as they 
exist in contemporary society. These present 
standards doubtless influence our interpretation 
of the basic aesthetic needs, harmony, unity, 
rhythm and integrity of relationships. Taste being 
a human foible is concerned not only with these 
but also with morality, happiness, social identi- 
fication, religion and philosophy. Taste then is 
a product of the individual's total environment as 
well as his inherent sense, and may or may not 
be a consciously applied set of principles. Two 
principal categories of taste can thus be defined: 
that which is.developed or copies consciously as 

a result of outside influences, i.e. sophistication; 
and that which is inherent or unconsidered; i.e. 
the naive or vernacular. In our complex, rapidly 
changing society it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to define the two as an individual and 
almost impossibly presumptuous to make a posi- 


buildings are out-of-date as soon.as we erect them 
but we continue to put them up. This then, is an ad 
mirable moment for consulting our architectural 
conscience, "! 


Pj 
b 4 
Py 


tive and absolute declaration of judgment. 


_absorb all it does reveal. 


It is 
obvious, however, in this age of mass communi- 
cation media, that the average citizen is going to 


| possess an influenced if not a considered judgment 


in matters of taste in almost every realm of pro- 
duction, whereby he may be labeled "sophisticated." 
Previous to the introduction of radio, television, 
movies and large circulation popular magazines 

the individual was liable to be subject occasionally 


to a complete revelation before his eyes, such as 


might have occurred to visitors of the various inter - 
national expositions which were of such great in- 
fluence during the nineteenth century. At this time 
the "tastemakers" were the architects and exhibi- 
tors of these great fairs. A difference in approach 
at the 1893 Columbian World Exposition in Chicago 
or the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial might have 
altered the entire course of progress in the arts 
and sciences for at least a generation following. 
Today a similar event, Expo 1958 at Brussells, 

for example, or even the 1939 World's Fair at 
New York, can have no such impact. Today the 
"tastemakers" are the people themselves, with the 
help of their mind-reader, the advertising execu- 
tive. This in itself would suggest an awareness 
and power implying sophistication of the popular 
mind. This is of course, neithera total, nor a 
desirable thing, since mass communication can- 
not broadcast all knowledge, nor can the public 
Nevertheless, if one 


studies a popular art form such as the cinema, 


over its period of development within our century, 
it becomes obvious that the technical refinements 
are secondary to the increased subtlety of ideas 
and presentation to the point that a twenty year ald 
movie is more than dates - it is quaint to the point 
that it amused the low and middlebrow public who 
view it on television and is coyly engrossing to 
highbrow members of esoteric film societies. 
Similarly the concept of automobiles, to be more 
fully discussed later, has radically altered. Russell 
Lynes in "The Tastemakers" quotes an automobile 
ad of 1911 as saying 'nothing better will be built - 
time cannot improve upon it.'' Today the industry 
is in a constant panic of change, revision and im- 
provement to answer the whims of the public, who 
approach the most trivial of appurtenances with a 
deadly sobriety that would freeze the heart of 
Calvin. With the advent of political, economic and 
social freedoms unprecedented in former societies, 
taste has become an important arbiter of position 
in society, has indeed become a substitute discipline 
in the social organization. 


In recent years there has been some concern expres- 
sed by scholars regarding the basis of American 
culture - is there a vernscular tradition, and, if 


there is, how is it expressed? It would be difficult 
to imagine any unique vernacular being developed 
in a period of internationalization and rapid indus- 
trial expansion. However, popular ideas are not 
easily swept aside, particularly where the faith of 
a people is at stake, thus basic philosophic and 
material vernacular traditions are still existent 
and vital. John Konenhaven in his book 'Made in 
America" builds a strong case for the vernacular 
tradition in American industrial design, citing the 
unique qualities of the American locomotive and the 
American farm tools. Characteristic of this tra- 
dition is an emphasis on economy and flexibility 
under unsure conditions as opposed to the European 
mode of solidity and sureness. The American is, 
or was, bolder and skimpier. Vernacular traditions 
exist also in other realms. The concept of Ameri- 
can family life and structure has not changed radi- 
cally since Andrew Jackson's time, although the 
modes of expression vary greatly. House types 
have varied little in past fifty years except in super- 
ficial aspects. The cottage or villa and the small 
town are still a part of the "American Dream," 
today's urban communities, with the possible 
exception of a few metropoli, being magnifica- 
tions or groups of the small town. The family 
remains the basic social unit. These traditions, 
establishments of community and family tend to 
dictate a pattern of existence which must ultimately 
produce its own type of vernacular expression by 
the means at hand - certainly not those normally 
associated with the vernacular in the mind of the 
Art historian but nevertheless just as valid in 
absolute terms. This vernacular of the machine 
age remains as distinct from the fine arts today 

as the peasant art of the past was from the artist's 
of court and church. Only in the most primitive 
societies is the artist either a member or an influ- 
ence on the populace. Popular art remains a vital 
force today, though it lurks with the other aspects 
of the twentieth century man, in his subconscious 
activity. 


Our society can be viewed in three ways: as a 
crowd, a series of groups or as a mass of unique 
individuals. Each degree exercises its own con- 
cept of taste, often radically different from the 
others. Basically, however, they all originate 

at the same source - the individual member of 
society, though he may disclaim all association 
with any but his own tastes. If we are to accept 
the concept of democracy as being the guiding 
spirit of our society, then each individual in our 
society is to some extent responsible for the actions 
of the whole. If any phenomenon exists, each in- 
dividual is willingly or unwillingly, consciously or 
unconsciously a party to it. The complex nature 
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of our society makes it impossible for any man 

to maintain independence or to accomplish his aims 
without the assistance of others. Thus groups 
develop in our society, groups for working, for 
education, for all the facets of life. Each individual 
may influence the group, but the group presents 
group products, group ideas, group taste, for which 
the techniques of our culture - mass production and 
consumption are ideally suited. The group does 

not represent the individual as such; it represents 
the individual as a member of the group. These 
two concepts of the individual may and often do 
conflict, sometimes because of necessary com- 
promise, but more often because of the basic need 
to belong destroys the individual idea. To satisfy 
this need every individual must suppress basic in- 
clinations without twinge of conscience. "The 
Organization Man, '' a book by William H. Whyte, Jr. 
is a study in the changing American ethic as a 
result of this changing relationship of the individual 
and the group, and the accompanying development 
of attitudes. His reasons for belonging are many - 
basically it is a search for a satisfying way of life - 
but the principal motives are psychological and 
economic. It is impossible from these basic stand- 
points for any member of our society to exempt him- 
self from a group. The"rugged individualists" are 
undoubtedly one of the larger and more rigidly dis- 
ciplined groups in our society. 


The crowd, or, less politely, the mob, is a totally 
different consideration. It is not a collection ot 
groups - it is a conglomerate of every individual 
and as such behaves as an individual, possessing 
its own personal whims and psychology. It is an 
interesting phenomenon because, in the irrational- 
ity of its actions, it expresses with an honesty un- 
fettered by pride or self-consciousness the basic 
inclinations of the collective mind. This collective 
mind is rooted in the individual mind, realized or 
not. A survey of the individuals will never yield 
the crowd feeling - the individual has, for many 
reasons, a basic fear of jeopardizing his position 
by unveiling his immediate emotions or thoughts, 

if indeed he could consciously do so. Crowd taste 
therefore, possesses, at least, integrity of feeling, 
even if it lacks knowledge or rationality. When a 
mob acts it is out of hysteria rooted in the fears of 
every individual. Crowd action is however, more 
often passive than active and it is here that it is 
more telling and more considered. "Avoidism," 
jokingly proposed by Roger Prize in "In One Head 
and Out the Other" as the basis for a new philosophy, 
has always seen a part of the human comedy and 

is today dangerously effective. Ask the members of 
a radio audience individually whether or not they 
would prefer more Bartok and less bop; a present- 


able majority might say yes but if this were accepted 
a flood of anonymous criticism would result. While 
this is an obvious trail, many producers have been 
flooded by it and thus suffered. People often pri- 
vately avoid that which they publicly intend. 


However, one must evalurte taste on action, rather 
then feilure to act. Crowd taste is usually expres- 
sed in terms of moral or nationalistic indignation 
at what is considered an assault on the truth. As 
such it lacks the sophistication of which few members 
of society will deny possession. Thus such a 
famous occurrence as the "September Morn" inci- 
dent can take place in America, wherein a print 
publisher inadvertently made his fortune by produc- 
ing a reproduction of an understandably shivering 
maiden, arousing the anger of one man and thence 
the nation. It was universally denounced as an 
insult to American morality 2nd a menace to youth 
consequently selling millions of copies within a 

few weeks. No one damaged their own little minds 
by purchasing it - everyone else, less sure of their 
morals, must have. The individual invariably feels 
superior to the crowd of which he is a part. The 
crowd action is democracy in its most liberal and 
honest sense, be it ignorant, unjust, prejudiced or 
plainly stupid, and as such it must be accepted by 
the individual and society as their doing. However, 
the crowd is essentially tasteless. As soon as it 
exercises taste it becomes a group and relates 
back to the individual. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TASTE 


Our society is very conscious of the potency of 
psychological processes, perhaps because it is 

a comparatively recent revelation in scientific 
terms. It is conceivable that this consciousness 
has increased the potency or overemphasized the 
importance of the psychic force in aspects of life, 
but it is also certain that in the field of taste and 
selection of images today the emphasis made by 
those who presume the public taste - the adver- 
tising men, salesmen, evangelists of all sorts - 
is primarily psychological. It is equally possible 
that the public responds by basing their taste more 
on psychological needs. 


What are the basic psychological needs? Like the 
physical, they are geared for survival: security 
of situation in relation to one's own precepts of 
life and those of his fellows, the acceptance and 
friendship of others, pride in one's being, the 
desire for appreciation and success, the desire 
for sexual expression, the desire for immortality 
and for death. All these factors can have an effect 
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' on the rightness or wrongness of an outside object, 
with the relative importance being a result of 


| Security makes special demands - one desires, 

_ consciously or unconsciously to be surrounded by 

| symbols of security, hence this becomes a root 

| consideration in the selection of objects. Often 
this tends to make the choice a tradition - oriented 
one, for fear that the unfamiliar innovation may be 
valueless despite what may be obvious virtues. A 


background which he himself may not possess. The 
_ selection of a traditionally accepted thing does not 
| force any decision which may prove ignorant or 

|’ misguided. To become a security symbol an object 
| must usually have some obviously significant fea- 

_ ture - largeness, richness of material, generosity 
_ of proportion and accoutrements, reference to an 

_ established precedent or others, so that one can 
look on it with pride, thinking "look what I am be- 
cause I have this thing."" Evena famous name can 
justify an object and distinguish it from equally 


in an Abercrombie & Fitch bottle opener or a 


the aesthetic and the utilitarian. 'Prestige" is an 
| important attribute - often a product can be sold 

_ more easily if its name is changed and the price 
raised. 


Thorstein Veblen in his "Theory of the Leisure 
Classes" outlines a concept that can explain much 

of the individua|'s approach to taste. This is the 
justifiably famous "theory of conspicuous waste" 
‘still valid though scholars like William Whyte and 
David Reisman feel its potency is waning as the 

_ ethical basis of society changes. 


Only in part is this theory involved with security 
_ heeds but it seems obvious that one must impress 

oneself before consciously attempting to impress 
others. This gambit is made to quell the persistent 
fear of insecurity within oneself, a fear that has 
been prodded greatly by our culture. The ability 
to possess the unnecessary subconsciously, implies 
the ability to possess everything. The importance 
of the security need and its impact on what is pro- 
duced, sold and accepted stares rudely in the eye 
of anyone reading current advertisements. Manu- 
facturers promote the virtues of their products 
more on their psychological solidity than on the’r 
physical attributes. For several years now the 
advertisements for luxury automobiles have con- 
 centrated on the owners (not just the drivers) feel- 

ing of pleasure resulting from their car. While 
advertisers may on occasion tell a small lie or 
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‘Louis XVI chair will give a person an unquestionable 


valid counterparts. There is an intangible difference 


| Countess Mara cravat that transcends the economic, 


half-truth in their copy, their assumptions about 
the reader must be honest to the point of rawness 
if their ad is to sell. The individual responds by 
buying the product that has this aspect of glory 
achieved by means of obvious frivolity be it gross, 
ugly and inefficient, because it establishes him 
somewhere. Many people today have come to abhor 
anything unpresumptiously utilitarian for the para- 
doxical reason that it appears transitory. Even in 
the fields of architecture and industrial design, 
where economy of means and rightness of form to 
function have been beautiful, irritating excuses for 
many things done since the modern movements 
began, this paradox is apparent. Tremendous hid- 
den.misuses of material and distortions of structure 
occur for the sake of an "honest expression" in the 
facade. The intended implications of integrity are 
meaningless, usually obviously so and there is no 
touch of human whimsy or honest dishonesty to 
relieve the bleak situation. It is a "safe" design 
process. 


We live in a communal society, in which no person 
can be an isolated entity and still possess any mean- 
ing to the community or to himself. The relation- 
ship of individual to individual is of great signifi- 
cance and has a telling effect on taste. One is 
influenced by and influences those around him. 
Naturally it is preferable to influence rather than 
be influenced but it is obvious that one cannot do 
this unless one is sensitive to others, i.e., influenc- 
ed by them. It is a reciprocal process. Thus enters 
the group. Those who belong possess and acquire 
similar objects either because they genuinely prefer 
them or because their position subconsciously ob- 
liges them to act in accordance with the common 
will. This is a convenient, indeed a necessary 
process in our industrial society. The public is 
freer today in choosing than it ever has been and 
yet the preferred range of choice is very limited. 
One need only study the adolescents - a surprisingly 
powerful group in our society - to witness the im- 
portance of the common will in conforming to the 
established standard. There is no single moti- 
vation for this; some of it is in the security of 
belonging, some in the desire for recognition or 
identity for the sake of success; but much of it 

is simple preference for similar things due to a 
common environmental background. In this group 
the influence of gods, heroes, and idols of the 

time is perhaps more potent than in other groups 
but it is still felt under the gleze of blase sophis- 
tication by the elders, though the idols may have 
changed. A popular crooner wears a lace ruff, 

and all young America wears one; '"Ike' wears a 
blue homburg and no gentleman is (or rather, was) 
without one. Why does this happen? It is identi- 
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fication with the hero or a genuine underlying 
desire given outlet by example - probably both, 
though each incident would merit weighing of these 
relative factors. Usually the reaction is "that's 

a nice (sharp, impressive, cool, gallant, real) 
thing Elvis has got on" rather than "Elvis has one, 
ergo I must have one" and although Elvis is having 
one is of great importance to the individual in his 
own and in the group's eyes, the object is also 
partially valued for its own qualities, by Elvis at 
least. This is concerned with fads, the lunatic 
fringe of taste; but this behavior pattern is quietly 
present in all decisions concerning taste. The 
comic phrase "I like it, but is it me?" is a solid 
indication of the individual's need to establish his 
identity. Thus a preconceived or influenced notion 
of the self will in many cases interfere with the 
natural selection of an object. One hears the 
pseudo-Socratic cry "Be thyself" constantly in 
our popular advice. This gives rise to the dread- 
ful question "What am 1I?", and out of the confusion 
many adopt a rigid system of canons of identity as 
a substitute for their own subconsciousness, hence 
indeterminate self. These reconstructed selves 
are a product of the dream image as suggested by 
images presented in popular fiction, the cinema 
and advertising. It is easy, natural and flattering 
to establish your own identity by referring to an 
idol of the media. The effect of the movies on 
taste is enormous. When Clark Gable, one of the 
greatest cinema idols in the true sense, appeared 
without an undershirt in one of Hollywood's epics, 
there was a catastrophe in the undershirt industry. 
The effect on the clothing, furnishing and other 
industries of Hollywood's choice is equally potent. 


Sex is a matter of unusual concern in the American 
society. The rigid puritanism which has been domi- 
nant in American thought and religion since the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers has isolated sexual rela- 
tionships from the natural process of living and 
given it a "forbidden fruit" significance which has 

in turn promoted vast uncomfortable self-conscious - 
ness concerning the subject. In addition to this 
there is the phenomenon which Philip Wylie has 
labelled "Momism", the American oedipus complex 
which has devéloped out of the mother over her 
child, particularly her son. The pious origins of 
this are multifold - the acceptance of the idea that 
women are naturally nicer, therefore better than 
men; the isolation of the father from his home as 

a result of the pursuit of business success and a 
better way of life; the increased freedom of the 
housewife both from work and from social restric- 
tions, resulting in women's organizations, be they 
the Daughters of the American Revolution or the 
Parent-Teachers Association, resulting in a shift 


of power into their hands; and so on. It is also 
apparent that many American parents feel they 
exist primarily for the sake of their children - a 
senseless process which serves as a substitute 
when the person fails to achieve his personal goal. 


This results in over-attention to the child which both 
represses his natural actions and makes him over - 
dependent on his parents. As a result there has 
been a suppression of natural sexual outlets, keenly 
felt by almost everybody and publicly admitted by 
few. Erotic substitutes of many sorts are sought and 
produced. The contemporary automobile has become 
in its outward appearance a complete sexual entity, 
plastered with phallic symbols. Similarly, in almost 
all product design today the presence of eroticism is 
highly evident and undoubtedly calculated. The 
advertiser commonly enhances this by presenting his 
product in the company of a sexually idea male or | 
female type. It is the male in our society that is the 
more unsure of his sexual significance. The emanci- 
pation of the female and her invasion of masculine 
worlds has left him somewhat shaken — he has no 
alternative but to grow a beard and develop a collection 
of smutty stories. The Marlboro Cigarette people 

ran an astoundingly successful advertising campaign 
on the he-man aspect alone. ''The Man's Cigarette” 
slogan, combined with a weather beaten tatooed hand 
and the suggestion of masculine endeavor such as 
sailing or cowpunching, and a misty-eyed fragile 
female admirer in the background all complete each 
other to give the Marlboro smoker a hero Herculean 
aura. The avoidance of effeminacy by the American 
male reaches the point of ridiculousness in many of 

its expressions - the disregard for the arts, adulation 
of sports and sporting heroes, the blatant display of 
pornography and the obscene. A flood of erotic or 
rather pseudoerotic literature is on the market for the 
purpose of soothing the sexual insecurity of the indi- 
vidual. The "expose" is the most common form or 
erotic literature for it has strong moral overtones 

that encourage the reader's feelings of superiority 

in condemning that which it publishes. The female 
obtains her erotic outlet similarly through the me- 
dium of "confession" magazines. In the selection of 
objects the person is obliged in himself to select that 
which emphasizes or stimulates his sexual awareness , 
this is almost totally an American tendency. The 
erotic literature of other cultures, particularly non- 
protestant ones is designed for absorption by either 
sex. In a great deal of this activity, it is difficult to 
distinguish between shame and pride on the part of 

the actor. 


Humor in America is a strange thing, being based, 
as it has been since Mark Twain, Artemus Ward and 
before, primarily on gross exaggeration of the fact. 
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american folk-humor centers about the giant feats of 
-gemi-mythical heroes - Paul Bunyan, Davy Crocket, 
Pecos Bill and the others. Today popular humor may 
be seen expressed in many ways, ranging from ''Mad 
Magazine" with its totally senseless, painfully obvious 
satires through the popular movie comedies contain- 
ing much not too subtle slapstick, to the novels of 

| Max Shulman of H. Allan Smith which depend on a 
slightly racy sequency of extreme situations in 
-eommon place life. This is the American vernacular, 
| a strong expression of the need of a simple and ob- 

_ yious pragmatic mind. Recently expressions of the 

- eomic in American life have been further limited by 
a self-conscious awareness of the principles of de- 

_ mocracy which has forbidden any reference to racial 

_ or religious differences. There is no real surezess 

q concerning human rights in the mind of the populace, 
thus a rigid principle must be employed. The popular 
television comedies such as "Father Knows Best" 

or "December Bride" illustrate American humor on 
its best social behavior. There exists a strong exag- 
geration of actions rooted in emotion, the sentimen- 

_ talization of an ideal and always a moral or ennobling 
_ idea that justifies the stupidity of the participants. 
There has recently been a rebellion against this com- 
fortable humor - ''the sick joke''". The humorous 

| exposition of sadistic situations in such familiar 
anecdotes as "Mother (a common character), why 

do I always go round in circles ?"' 


| "Shut-up or I'll nail your other foot to the floor" and 
_ the songs of ex professor Tom Lehrer eulogizes the 
| merits of ''The Dld Dope Pedlar" express a rebellion 
against the stern morality of the American middle 

_ class and are thus another aspect of it. Even the 
psychological inferences of such popular songs as 

_ "I don't care what your name is Fatso, get your 
reindeer off my roof" or "I get tears in my ears 
while lying on my back crying over you'' are multi- 

_ fold and profound as well as amusing. They point 

| out the importance of the ideal and the romantic 

| dream in the life of the average American. If the 
concept is funny, it is also a very bitter expression 
of rebellion against the notions one is expected to 
have as a red-blooded American. Humor is often 


an expression of distaste or insecurity in a mockform. 


| American Humor is a paradoxical expression of. the 
obvious self-satisfaction and the inner insecurity of 
_ the nations people. 


| THREE DIVERTING EXAMPLES 


']. The House and Its Furnishings. 


_ The traditional American concept of the family 
‘Amerie is the detached villa on its own distinct lot. 
A 


mericans have never been willing to live in co- 


operative or collective units, probably because they 
subconsciously feel that the influence of others is 
already too strong in their lives. This has led to 
the distressing suburban sprawl which exists today. 


How does the citizen choose the form and style of 
his home? Certainly one would expect him to do so 
with care since it is a rare occasion and one of the 
most positive symbols of his standing and nature. 
To determine this we must establish the features 
which define the nature of the typical American 
House. Today this house is called the "Ranch House"! 
and is in essence a one-storey bungalow with a low- 
pitched hipped or gable roof, a horizontal division 
of materials and furnishes, with one or two large 
"picture" windows and smaller fenestration units 
spotted on the facade, with a bit of masonry here 
and there to add substance, and afew 'features" 
such as a frivolous planter or a textured plywood 
wall which make a superficial attempt to imply rich- 
ness or distinction. The furniture is overly large 
and rather shapeless, although an attempt at "stream- 
lining or traditionalism" may have been added to give 
it "personality". Relief in interiors takes the form 
of mirrors, wall plaques, petit-points and perhaps 
a painting or reproduction. These patterns have 
developed as a result of a long tradition constantly 
modified by the populace and their interpreter the 
speculative builder, as the search for relief from 
monotony of life explores new whimseys. The 
prospective house owner is ina quandary he de- 
sires his home to express and, if possible, flatter 
his personality and his means, but he possesses the 
American phobia of being labeled "peculiar". Further - 
more he must because of his mobility, consider 
resale. Thus a compromise is reached by means of 
electric details, "features" and color, all of which 
can be applied to the mass-produced box, itself a 
compromise between what everyone wants and what 
the average person prefers and can afford. The 
style is one which can be applied to houses of almost 
any size without major modification. The houses of 
the rich are similar to those of the poor, but bigger 
and sometimes more conspicuously frivolous. This 
is democracy. House styles change slowly through 
the years as new fads are introduced by the taste- 
making consumer magazines such as "House Beauti- 
ful" or ''Better Homes and Gardens". One year it is 
"Cape Cod", then the "California Look", then the 
"Pacific Style’. The change, uniform across the 
continent is an irrational one, primarily concerned 
with applique. Planning concepts have not changed 
radically since the beginning of thecentury . The 
spaces have slowly been opened and integrated to 
increase apparent largeness aa the house grew 
smaller, technical improvements have been made, 
privacy has been reduced. Mass-production methods 


make it impossible for the individual to dictate too 
strongly the form of his house and he is blissful any- 
way in the establishment of himself regarding the 
means of superfluous application of decoration and 
colour. The average consumer has been shaped 
into this situation by his environment and does not 
realize its faults. The builder sells his houses on 
these "features" and on the kitchen complex, the 
only thing still sufficiently subject to empirical 
study by the consumer to merit careful planning 
quality in order to provide selling features of dubi- 
ous quality and little use. 
becomes familiar with the idea of a house. He buys 
the same house as everyone else on the continent 
and is content with his own garish identification 
factors. As he continues the attempt at humanization 
of his surroundings he adds the cute and the senti- 
mental - the stork on the lawn, the "olde" lamp post, 
the "snap on" diamond leading for windows. His 
loss of contact with the meaning of ways and his 
acceptance of the corporate opinion, the consumer 
magazine gim-cracks has led him to chaos. The 
consumer has a bit more choice in the matter of 
home furnishings, although here again the influences 
of mass production and of the popular magazines is 
strongly felt. Furniture has become a distinct 
symbol of security and "taste", social standing and 
aspirations. People will select that furniture which 
best suggests that which they desire - traditional 
styles for those unsure of the correctness of their 
taste or ancestry, grotesque modernistic for those 
confident (sort of) of their avante-guarde attitudes, 
over -stuffed for those who seek obvious as well as 
real comfort, fragile mannered furniture for those 
who need an elegant facade. The essential shape of 
furniture forms does not vary anymore often than do 
those of the human body, thus differences are, with 
the exceptional radical concepts such as the Hardoy 
"butterfly" chair, are completely a matter of style 
and structure. The horror of pure utility, a reaction 
of the machine age, plus the natural human delight 
in pattern, texture, literary and sensual form and 
the unique together with the psychological drives 
bring about the pattern of styles. Again the peculiar 
void, the ignorance of totality, which is the disease 


of the technological society, leaves the citizen without 
solid basis for evaluation, and therefore the bewilder - 


ed prey of the salesman who with the assistance of 
modern methods of motivational research is able to 
frame comfortable ideas in his customer's unqiliet 
mind. The result is a parade of changing trends 
none with any but the applied significance, dead to- 
morrow as the market moves on. Sales are made 
not on the virtues of the furniture but on the weak- 
nesses of the purchaser. Rather than concentrate 
on his product as an entity, the manufacturer does 
research into the secret desires of his prospective 


The house purchaser never 


consumers - do they need release by florid symbols 
of wealth, sleek symbols of progressiveness, deli- 
cate flowering symbols of the "tasteful", or what? 
Whatever is needed is applied to the product as 
obviously as possible. The consumer always wauts 
to impress - usually his associates and sometimes 
himself - furniture design is oriented towards this 
end. The mobility of our society .has made the lan- 
guage of material possessions and taste important 
in the efficient establishment of relationships between 
the individual and the every-changing group. If the 
individual does not follow this pattern he is, in 
essence, meaningless as there is nothing to define 
him. He must conform or find a compatible group. 
The house and its furnishings is a basic example of 
the unavoidable evil effects of our society. Any 
change in the situation must be a product of the 
individusl and the artist. 


2. The Automobile. 


The North American motor car, as great a symbol 

of the American way as the detached house, is a more 
amusing prospect. By the end of World War II the 
automobile had been developed into a reasonably re - 
liable mode of transportation available to the average 
family. Sinee that time the emphasis in selling has 
been diverted more each year towards the visual im- 
pact of the automobile, the technical improvements, 
with the exception of the psychologically meaningful | 
horsepower races, being more or less taken for grant- — 
ed. Today two things appeal to the car buyer - the 
traditional reputation, and, more important, the 

facade or "styling". The automobile is a much more 
personal symbol again than the furnishings or the 
home - the man and his car can almost be thought of 

as a unit, therefore his desires concerning the car 

are going to be far more intimate and irrational. It 

is a dream fulfillment giving expression to the urge 

for power, sex, speed, glamour and size. Detroit j 
answers these by making its products increasingly 

long, low and shiny, fashioning grilles, bumpers and 
tail lights into subtle or grotesque phallic symbols. 

A recent example of this is the front end appearance 

of the newly introduced Edsel, labelled by auto-workers 
as "the vaginal look". Comfort, utility and economy ~ 
are sacrificed to meet this end, and it must be put to 
public narce. Campaigns solely on other features 

such as Fords' safety campaign or various economy 
propaganda seem doomed to miserable failure. The 
public wants cars to be long, sexy even at the ex- 

pense of manoeuveranility or safety. The length 


manoeuverability - well it's such a big car. 


Recently the market for domestic cars has dropped 
quite profoundly, while the sale of smaller European 


% 
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baulks the neighbors, the sex pleases the owner and | 
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| ears has continued to rise at a phenomenal rate. Only 
| in the past few years has the imported car been con- 
| sidered a menace to the American market. Motiva- 
| tion researchers had and continue to state that it is 

. é not economy or utility alone that sells these cars — 
_ it is their very foreignness. Only one attempt to 
| introduce a similar type of car of American build 
__has been successful and is very much so, although 
| many attempts by others have been dismal failures. 
| This is of course the American Motors "Rambler, 

__ the only American make to increase its sales during 
| 1958." It is significant that it is not an extremely 

_ low-priced car. It is smaller than average but 

| 1 powerful and roomy, with better appointments and 

_ easier hardling. Everyone in the industry predicted 
its failure. It was a success because it was not an 
economy car. Few Americans fail to appreciate a 

| ear's value as a social indication — they will not buy 
| economy cars for economy even if they wish to for 

| fear of lessening their stature. The exotic tinge of 
the imported car justifies its dread practicability 
and adds romance to the world. 


oer 


} There has also appeared considerable public protest 
concerning the gaudy uselessness of the American 
| | car — until recently it was not taken seriously be- 

_ cause a blatantly chrome-bedecked automobile like 
the 1958 Oldsmobile was able to hold its own in the 
generally falling market. At present no one seems 
‘quite sure oi wkat the public wants in an automobile- 
the advertising agencies have learned the hard way 
to distrust the expressed cesires of the public and 
look for the suppressed ones. Certainly they still 
want a car that will attract the admiration of others 
and give themselves delight. As a result, major 
manufacturers are developing small car models 
which are new entities rather than junior brothers 
of the big ones. How these will fare is a question 
for 1960. Meanwhile they are further and further 

_ into the subconscious cubby holes in search for new 

looks to capture the nation's imagination. Whether 

} the process of forced obsolescence will continue for 
_ Many more years or not is also a moot point. It is 
_ a purely American tradition, based on dreams of 
7 progress and on solid salesmanship. 


Nash managed to reintroduce a 1956 model on the 
1958 market without modification and maintained 
good sales. It will probably happen again. The auto- 
mobile industry is a major backbone of America — 
it must solve these problems 


3. Clothing and Fads 
_ Personal dress is of course far more subject to 


whim and influence than either of the preceding 
examples since its functions are simple and can be 


‘solved in infinite ways. The selection of clothes is 


almost a pure exercise in taste. Furthermore it is 
a transitory thing — clothing wears out and must be 
replaced by something new, probably different than 
that which was before. In order to stimulate this 
change, a pattern of fashions occurs. For women, 
there is usually a substantial change every year dic- 
tated by designers. in the world's metropoli; for 
men, the changes are more haphazardly scheduled, 
more subtlety, and less obediently followed. These 
changes are not, despite popular wisecracks to the 
contrary, fully successful unless they have genuine 
appeal to the purchaser — one does become bored 
with clothing more quickly because it is selected 
daily. This appeal can be a natural one, but just 
as often it is a result of slowly developed concepts 
nurtured in the public mind by means of communi- 
cation media. The approach varies radically be- 
tween the sexes. 


The female approach is that of glamour, beauty, and 
correctness — concepts involving the aesthetic and 
the symbolic. Female clothes are developed around 
aspects of the female figure, relative emphasis 
changing as the styles move on in a passage of 
seasons. The coming and going of the shapeless 
"sack", the subtle "filled'' chemise, the empire 
line filled at one point only, then the tight front 

and loose back and so ad infinitum — this illustrates 
a continuous process of modifications answering 
reactions to the mode. One buys a la mode for 
several reasons; to satisfy your own desiré for 
personal beauty, to impress your associates and 
courtiers with your attractiveness and your aware- 
ness of the current couture, to avoid the embarras- 
sment of being quaintly out of step and to identify 
yourself with the romantic personages who serve 

as idols. 


Men appear on the surface to be far less frivolous 
in their reasons for selection. "Clothes do make 
the man", thus he selects those clothes which he 
feels will establish him as what he wants to be. If 
he wants to be tough, he buys a black leather jacket; 
if he seeks a:suave mystery , he buys a suit of 
Italian cut and soon. Various types of clothes are 
made into symbols of various types of men. Re- 
cently we had a wave of "Ivy League" fashions 
based originally on the traditional natural shoulder, 
short jacket and narrow trouser clothes of the Ivy 
League schools' graduates and students -— a long 
standing New England tradition in clothing unique 
on this continent, as any established gentry con- 
cept must be. The style moved first through the 
colleges then was hit upon by major clothing manu- 
facturers as a new gimmick for the young men of 
America. As a result the style quickly degenerated 
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into a series of mannerisms quite unrelated to the 
original tailoring: the striped pattern, the button- 
down shirt, the back-strap; carried to such absurd 
extremes that tae tailors of Boston and New Haven 
nave been forced to abandon their use. It was a 
symbol of quiet and implicit correctness — the 
tradition and background most Americans feel 

they need. 


In recent years the tendency in male clothing has 
had two extremes — the extremely sombre for 
business and social wear, bluntly emphasizing the 
natural masculine shape of the figure in a very 
stolid way; and the gaudy sportswear, highly col- 
oured and loosely fashioned. Both are attempts at 

a strong expression of masculinity. Any attempts 
to introduce ruffled shirts or curvelinear cuts have 
beer unsuccessful, because they were frowned upon 
as "feminine’. The American male, not possessing 
the obvious robustness of a Charles II, is desperate- 
ly jealous of his masculinity and must wear clothes 
that assure him of it. Aesthetics do not enter as 
much into his clothing concepts as they do with the 
female. His clothing should indicate a hairy chest, 
a full pocket, not a sensitive soul. 


Fads occur primarily amozg the immature and are 
concerned at best with pure nonsense; at worst 
with imitation of a symbol for the sake of belonging. 
Youth tends to act collectively for the sale of self- 
protection against the adult world they distrust and 


MISCELLANY 


Construction Masterkey System: P.&F. Corbin 


and Russell & Erwin divisions of The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. will 
manufacture and distribute lock sets with the 
"Construction Masterkey". The locks reset auto- 
matically the first time the tenant key or the mas- 
ter key engages the cylinder mechanism. It works 
this way: "Locks are delivered to the building with 
temporary or so-called construction keys only. 
During construction, the builder hands out these 
temporary keys as needed. Not until the building 
is completed and turned over to the owner are the 
tenant keys and master keys supplied. The first 
turn of either one locks out anyone who may have 
obtained a construction key or a duplicate of it. 
"The Construction Masterkey System" also does 
away with fuss and confusion of using temporary 
cylinders and eliminates costs of cylinder change- 
over as well as expense of obtaining extra keys 
when originals are lost. Installation is simplified, 
and the owner retains absolute control of perma- 
nent keys. 
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yearn to change. They are an increasingly potent 
force in American society and on the American 
market, furthermore,.they are not very happy. 
They seek security in strength and strength in the 
more obvious forms; brutal tougnness or blase 
disregard. Their groups tend to develop leaders 
who are both weaker and stronger than the norm. 
These leaders by cunning u- sensitivity establish 
themselves and their whims or needs develop into 
the common fads. The leader of youth wields 
extraordinary influence as he is a comrade as well 
as a feared and respected figure rather than an 
isolated idol or a circumstantially dominant indivi- 
dual. American youth needs a strong symbol, for 
the system has destroyed all conventional sources. 
His parents generally lack the assurance of autho- 
rity for they themselves are only part of a pattern. 
The popular magazines, preaching "togetherness" 
have destroyed their image of independence and 
maturity. The child is expected to accept them as 
a friend rather than a guide, thus he has no guide 
until one establishes himself in his environment. 
Often this is an outsider of his own age group who 


has had a few more bouts with life. The child imitates — 


the mannerisms of the leader, developed for gain or 


a genuine reason, thus identifying himself with a solid 


concept, winning at the same time the acceptance of 


others in search of security. It is a mutual assistance 


situation, dangerous to the development of individual 


character, but a natural grounding in the present cul- 


ture pattern of North America. 


Fiberglass Shelter: Specialty Electronics Develop 
ment Corporation's new 50-foot, transportable, 
easily assembled, molded, fibreglass shelter re- 
sembling a whale half out of water, is believed to 
be the biggest of its kind ever produced. Fashioned 
and equipped for the Armed Forces as an all-cli- 
mate communications center, the Specialty Elec- 
tronics structure is described by Joseph Ross, 
vice-president, as "ideal as temporary or semi- 
permanent living quarters, manufacturing building, 
office, maintenance shop or warehouse facility." 

The shelter's interchangeable, cam- 
locking sections can be erected in one hour by four 
men using a single tool - and can be dismantled in 
ten minutes. Sections for an entire 50-foot struc- 
ture are so light that a whole building can be trans 
ported by air. Weathertight, lightproof, insulated 
for heat and humidity, resistant to fungus and 
termites, the shelter "is more impervious to the 
onslaughts of nature than the whale it resembles, "' 
A working temperature of 70° can be maintained 
by portable heating and air conditioning units." 


MISCELLANY 

At the annual convocation of the Yale Arts Asso- 

_ ciation staged by Yale University School of Art and 
| Architecture, an Award of Distinction was given 
Eero Saarinen, Yale, 1934. 


| MONOTRACK ELEVATED FOR URBAN AREAS 
_ (From "France Actuelle") 


To the ever-mounting problems of big-city clutter 
| and traffic, French engineering and enterpriae have 


come up with an excellent answer: "Streamlined 


cars suspended from an enclosed monotrack. 


| silence at average speeds of more than 60 mph. 

_ The system offers a modern and economical means 
of transport that requires an absolute minimum of 
ground and air space, and only enhances the func- 
_ tionally smart appearance of contemporary urban 


areas. 


| 
The cars carry up to 123 passengers in safety and 
| 


| 

| Watching the first public demonstration of the new 

_ style elevated in France last this winter was San 

_ Francisco's Mayor George Christopher. And after 

_ witnessing its fast, smooth course over the mile- 

long line put up at Chateauneuf-sur-Loire, near 
Orleans, Christopher said he was erthusiastic about 
it, and that it was the sort of thing he has in mind 

_ to connect San Francisco with its outlying suburbs. 


A collaboration of French firms and their techni- 
cians worked for years on the problem. They car- 
ried out extensive research and tests on all kinds 
of aerial possibilities before rejecting suppori of a 
car on a rail or track in favor of suspension from 
_ atrack, since they found this eliminated instability 
and the difficulty of taking curves. 


The ground-level encumbrance amounts to a diame- 
ter of less than three feet at 100 foot intervals. And 
so, it is believed the transport line cas be set up 
without much difficulty in the middle strips between 
divided highways, or next to sidewalks. 


The system of enclosed tracks, the engineers point 
| out, has the added advantage of hiding the less- 
| than-beautiful bogies ia the track; protecting the 
| rolling mechanism, the power supp:y and signal 
lines from the weather ard providing an extra 
‘muffler for the very low originai noise caused dy 
_ the rolling of the bogies. 


_ All-inclusive cost of this new-style elevated comes 
to between $2.5 million and $3 million per kilo- 


meter (about five-eighths of a mile). This com- 
pares with a cost of between $14 million and $20 
million per kilometer of conventional-type subway. 


The demonstration circuit at Chateauneuf -sur-Loire 
already is a "must" for city planners and officials, 
and the potential market is expected to be big. 


New Suburban Housing: A wholly new and revolu- 
tionary approach to the development of suburban 
housing for residential use has oi proposed for 
the Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney Estate at Old 
Westbury, LongIsland, N.Y. ° 

The plans call for the creation of a 
cooperatively-owned community that will set a new 
standard for luxury living in the United States. The 
plan is a bold attempt to solve the national problem 
of "urban sprawl" by offering a new pattern for land 
use. This pattern will provide new residences for 
the exploding population of our cities without destroy- 
ing the natural beauty of the adjacent rural countryside. 

The heavily -wooded hills, and gently 
rolling meadows, teeming with wildlife, comprise 
the 530 acres of bridle paths, hunt courses, streams 
and ponds where the social elite of America have 
ridden to the hounds since the turn of the century - 
gilded acres that will be preserved in all their baro- 
nial beauty. Less than 7% of the estate, virtually 
a small clearing in the acres of woodland, will be 
put to residential use. The Whitney estate residen- 
tial development is to be placed in such a manner as 
to make it practically invisible from the surround- 
ing public roads, or even the roads within the estate. 
The existing buildings, the water tower, stables and 
French chateau - landmarks for decades - will be 
preserved, as well as the jump fences that mark 
the fox hunting course, bridle paths. Swimming 
pools and tennis courts will be carefully spotted in 
the woodland and there will be two 18-hole golf 
courses hugging the natural curves of the terrain. 

Among the highlights of the plan are: 
1) Freedom from traffic. Automobiles disappear 
into underground garages before entering the resi- 
dential area. Winding footpaths replace streets 
and underground "“horizontalators" will carry re- 
sidents and guests in inclement weather. 


2) Undisturbed rural privacy. Eleven clusters of 
residential units, situated to provide uninter- 
rupted nature-fashioned panoramas. It will have 
all the luxury, elegance and privacy of estate 
residence. 

3) Cooperative ownership and maintenance. 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Architects and 


educators are looking into the next decade with almost 
a feeling of awe at the prospects, says William J. 
Johnson, University of Michigan associate professor 

of landscape architecture. "We are in the midst of 
the greatest building boom in history, with projects 
and buildings of all kinds being provided to meet 
basic housing and educational needs." ''But land 

can suffer" he warns. "With all the wonderful things 
that will be built and enrich our lives, there is one 
precious commodity that, could suffer, be torn apart 
and ruined by rapid growth expansion - the land and 
those things upon it that make it a wondrous beauty... 
We still possess some beautiful land areas in the 

U.S. although they are being eaten up at a tremendous 
rate. Land doesn't even have to be beautiful any more 
to be valuable - just empty." 


New Structural Concept: Vital information on the 
behavior of structures utilizing modern steel rein- 
forcing bars - almost twice the strength of conven- 
tional bars - has been compiled in the most modern 
civil engineering research laboratory in this country, 
at Cornell University. 

George Winter, head of the Depart ment 
of Structural Engineering, School of Civil Engineer - 
ing, Cornell is in charge of continuing research being 
conducted to make possible the successful utilization 
of these high-strength reinforcing steels in buildings 
and bridges. 

Progress in reinforced concrete con- 
‘struction has been spectacular since World War IL 
with the introduction of prestressing, of large thin 
shell roofs, of mass pre-fabrication, and many re- 
finements in design methods. 

Recent advances in steelmaking have 
made it possible to produce stronger steel reinforc- 
ed bars without substantial difference in price. The 
work of Professor Winter and his assistants has 
made it possible to apply the improved bars in con- 
struction. 


Aero Industrial Park: "Step out of your plane - and 
right into your plant." That is the enticing offer 
being made to business executives by the developers 
of the recently announced Bucks County Aero Indus- 
trial Park at Doylestown, Pa. focal point for this 
124 acre innovation in industrial developments. Sur- 
rounding the airport proper will be erected modern 
plants-to-order on sites ranging from two acres up. 
"Business aviation, "' has been the 
fastest growing segment of aviation. In 1959 busi- 
ness aviation flew 5,700, 000 hours exceeding by 
1, 800, 000 hours the domestic scheduled airlines." 
The area surrounding the new Indus- 
trial Park boasts some of the most beautiful country - 
side in all Pennsylvania. It is only twenty minutes to 
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Philadelphia by car; adjoining are super -highways, 
and nearby are modern suburban communities and 
ample supply of skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


SCHOOLS 


Syracuse University, School of Architecture 


announces 6-week sessions from July 5 to August 12 
in architectural design, sketch problems and mecha- 
nics. For information write Syracuse University, 
Division of Summer Sessions 805 S. Crouse Avenue, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


"The Material Service Foundation Fellowship" has 


been offered for the first time this year. The fellow- 
ship yields the sum of $2500 which is to be used to 
defray expenses of graduate study in America or 
abroad to further research in the utilization of con- 
crete and masonry. Applications were required to 
be filed by May 15, 1960 for the 1960-61 award. 
Those who may be interested in the next year's 

award should ask to be placed on the mailing list by 
writing to the Chicago Chapter, American Institute 

of Architects, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


Pratt Institute announces a new baccalaureate pro- 


gram. Interdepartmental studies offers a unique 
eight-year program leading to the Bachelor of Fine — 
Arts degree with majors in Advertising, Illustration, — 
Interior Design and Product Design. 

These curriculums have been especially 
designed for the convenience of students and profes- 
sional artists who are unable to undertake study 
during daytime hours. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Summer 
Session 1960 will be held July 11 - 15 on Theory and 


Criticism in Architecture and City Planning. Appli- | 
cation forms are available from Director of the Sum- | 
mer Session, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. | 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute announces its 
1960-1961 fellowships, scholarships and assistant- 


ships in Architecture, Engineering and Sciente. 
Applications should be made to Director of Admis- 
sions, Graduate School, RPI, Troy, N.Y. Oppor- 
tunities for graduate study for the working engineer 
and scientist are available at the Hartford Graduate 
Division in Connecticut as well as in Troy. 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. announ- 


ces a graduate program in architecture in its Col- 
lege of Architecture and Urban Planning beginning 
September 1960. All inquiries concerning the gra- 
duate program in architecture should be addressed 
to: Chairman, Architecture Graduate Program, 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning. 


‘EXHIBITS 


The Chautauqua Art Association announces its 
third national show, The Chautauqua Exhibition of 
American Art,from Sunday July 3 thru Saturday 
July 23. $2,100 in prize awards will be made; for 
information write Chautauqua Art Association, 
Chautauqua, N, Ne 


"The Logic and Magic of Color" an exposition of 
the scientific, symbolic, esthetic aspects of color 
is on view during the summer at The Cooper Union, 
Cooper Square, New York City. If you are in New 
York, don't miss it] 


The Joe and Emily Lowe Art Center at the Syracuse 
University has made very real progress in the de- 
velopment of its art collection during the past two 
years. With its limited funds, it has ventured the 
purchase of good work by lesser known artists from 
national exhibitions as well as from the Syracuse 
area. Through generous gifts by devoted friends 

of the University it has acquired a number of sig- 
nificant works by contemporary artists of inter- 
national standing. The enthusiasm indeed has 
moved into the more challenging fields, the Old 
Masters and historic periods, so that the present 
exhibition may well open new horizons of growth. 


"Man and Masonry" a 17-minute motion picture 
dealing with the aesthetic qualities of masonry con- 
struction, is being made available by the Allied 
Masonry Council, Washington, D.C. This film 
was completed by Bern Foerster, assistant profes- 
sor of architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. It is a 16 mm film with sound track includ- 
ing musical score by Spencer Huffman of Baltimore 
played by the National Symphony Orchestra. 


Travel: Russell Connor, Department of Art at the 

f University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. will 
supply information on an Art Study Tour of Japan 
which he will conduct this summer July 1-29, 1960. 


BOOKS 


} Scuool Design: In our January 1960 issue we 

mentioned frducational Facilities Laboratories, 

Inc. "' Recently we received four publications from 
‘ them, first 'Design for Education TV" a brilliant 

a) review of the subject. And secondly, three book- 

lets each a penetrating review of the design of an 
actual school of interest. Anyone interested in 

; school design would be well advised to write for 

2 them. 


"Dymaxion World of Buckminster Fuller" by 
Robert W. Marks has just been published by the 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 430 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
22. It is a fascinating study of the life and work 
of R. Buckminster Fuller. In this book the author 
explains the most complex of Fuller's ideas in a 
way that makes them accessible to all readers. 


"Experiencing Architecture" by Steen Eiler Ras- 


mussen. A translation, with new material and 
fresh illustrations. From the preface by the author: 
"My object is in all modesty to endeavor to explain 
the instrument the architect plays on, to show what 
a great range it has and thereby awaken the senses 
to its music. '' Obtainable from John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


"Mute Stones Speak"' by Prof. Paul MacKendrick 
of the University of Wisconsin, published by the 
St. Martin's Press, is a colorful and dramatic story 
of archaeology in Italy from pre-Roman times to 
the present. 


"William Zorach" by John I. H. Bauer, published 

by Frederick A. Praeger, publishers. This book 
is the first to survey all aspects of Zorach's career 
up to the present moment. Its 95 plates - four of 
them in color - illustrate the full range of his ac- 
complishments as a sculptor and also cover a re- 
presentative selection of his watercolors, drawings 
and early oils. The text is both biographical and 
critical. It is an account of Zorach's early hard- 
ships, his marriage, his family life ona remote 
farm in Maine and the artistic controversies in 
which he has been unwillingly involved. It is also 
a perceptive analysis of his work, its motivations, 
its spirit, its technical and formal development. 


"Architectural Record, November 1959, 11" 
This brochure contains interesting details and 
photographs of the Reynolds Building in Detroit. 


The UNESCO World Art Series published in cooper - 
ation with the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization is a series of volumes 
each illustrated with color plates of the art and 
culture of the various nations. 


"Creative Crafts" a new magazine by a group of 
American craftsmen whose editorial staff is com- 
posed of professional craftsmen active in their fields, 
experienced in materials and methods and intimately 
aware of the problems relating to the designer, the 
producer and the educator. Address is 6015 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, 38, Calif. 
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